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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
For the Methodist Protestant. ! 
ESSAY II. 

On the Spirituality of the Divine Nature. 

God is a Spirit.—John iv. 24. . 
Three things distinguish a spiritual being from matter: 
they are life, intelligence and power. None of these 
things belong to matter. We indeed apply the word 
ise to trees and plants; but consciousness of existence is 
at which belongs to spirits, and which is the more 
roper meaning of the word life. What is life? What 
is intelligence? Whatis power? Have we any concep- 
tion or idea of the qualities of spirits, which those words 
express’ If not,wecan have noconceptionof whatthe 
proposition means, that Godis a Spirit; for if we know 
not what the word spirit means, or what qualities belong 
to it, we gain no instruction whatever from the propo- 
sition. ‘There may be attributes in God, for ought we 
know, that we have nothing of in our own spirits; but 
it would not be possible for language to give us any 
conception of them; and such language, to us, would 
have no meaning. ‘The qualities of the Divine Being— 
his life, intelligence, and power,—may be infinitely above 
ours in degree, but if they were not the same in na- 
ture, it would be impossible for us to have any concep- 
tion of them. To tell us God is powerful, but that 
power in Him is something essentially different from 
the power we find in ourselves, would be to give us no 
instruction. All we know about power, is the conscious 
exercise of it in our own spirits: if yow tell us of an- 
other kind of power, of a totally different nature, and 
nothing of which we have ever had in ourselves, 
you speak a language which, to us, has no meaning 
whatever. 

Some sceptics pretend that we have no idea of the 
above mentioned attributes of spirit, because they are 
not objects of sensible perception; and especially, that 
we have no ideaof power. But every argument which 
would prove that we have no idea of power, would 
prove equally that we have no idea of intelligence, or of 
life. “Allthose ideas most stand or fall together: for 
who ever saw life, or apprehended intellectual faculties 
by the sense of ‘ouch? Life, intelligence, and power, 
are alike the subject of consciousness, and alike exhi- 
bited by theirexternal effects: we know them all, there- 
fore, by the same kind of evidence; and if that evi- 
dence can be overturned, we are under the same ne- 
cessity to give up all ideas of life and indelligence, that 
we are to give up those of power. 

Who can tell what these things are? No man hath 
seen them at any time, any more than he hath seen God. 
Their effects he has oftenseen, justas he has often seen 
the effects of God’s living agency through the wonders 
of the universe around him. No man can give a logi- 
cal definition of life; yet every one knows he is alive, 
and there is no point of knowledge in which he is more 
sure andcertain. If he can doubt the reality of his 
own life, what can he not doubt? This &fe, of which 
he is so indubitably conscious, is an essential quality 
of his spirit; and therefore when he is told that God ts 
a Spirit, he learns from this proposition, that God is a 
Being, who, like himself, is a/ive. This glorious Being 
accordingly, as we learn from the bible, takes pleasure 
in frequently calling himself The Living God. Life in 
Him is essential, underived, and eternal; and in its ful- 
ness, without doubt, immensely surpasses, not only our 
experience, but whatever has entered into our hearts to 
conceive; but so far only, as His life agrees in nature 
with our own, can we receive any instruction from the 


any notions which we have of the subject. 


proposition, that He isa living Spirit. Vhe Divine 
intelligence, too, is the same in nature, with our own. 
We are not authorized, indeed, to attribute to Him 


{that operation of mind, which we call reasoning; be- 
| cause. this appears to be a process which becomes ne- 


cessary from the limitation and infant state of our fac- 
ulties; but many things we know by an immediate and 
intuitive discernment, and in the same way, it: is proba- 
ble, our Maker knows all things. “ 

But power is the wonderful something, which has 
puzzled the philosophical world. Can this attribute be 
logically defined? Not any more than we can define 
the color of b/ue. Yet every man who has eyes can 
easily distinguish this color from red, without a logical 
definition. So every man who is alive, and in posses- 
sion of the human faculties, can, by his consciousness, as 
easily distinguish power from knowledge, as he can dis- 
tinguish will from memory. Power, he finds, 1s some- 
thing in the centre of his being, which he puts into 
exercise by a voluntary effort, with intention to produce 
a certain effect. Power in God is of the same nature, 
otherwise we know not what it is, and of course have 
no evidence that he is a powerful Being, according to 
Power to 
do any thing, we know, implies ability not to do it, 
otherwise it is done by necessity, which is an absolute 
want of power. All exertion of power, therefore, is 
the exercise of agency; consequently, if our Maker is a 
Being possessed of Almighty power, he is a free agent, 
whose agency is the most complete of any in existence. 
When He created the world He had power nof to create 
it; otherwise it was created by necessity, whichis no 
power at all. Tosay a being is not necessitated to per- 
form a certain action, is to say that he acts as an agent 
in the case, and had power at the same time to leave it 
undone; to say he is necessitated to do it, is to say, in 
other words, that he is destitute of all power in the 
matter. This is the true nature of power and agency, 
as every man knows by the consciousness of every day, 
and almost every hour of his life. Therefore as God is 
a Spirit, and possesses almighty power, the conclusion 
is plain, that He is the supreme Free 4gent. Deny his 
agency, and what ground is left for trust or confidence 
in God? It is but to trust necessity. What ground is 
left for gratitude? It is but to be grateful to necessity. 
What encouragement is left for prayer’? It is but to 
present our petitions to necessity. What is it tu be re- 
conciled to God, on this suppusition? It is merely be- 
ing reconciled to the course of necessity. 

It is pretended, however, by some men of metaphys- 
ical distiictions, that though our Maker bestows his fa- 
vors upon us of necessity, yet as he is volun/ary in 
the matter, there is the same ground for gratitude, as 
if he had been free. This supposes that he merely 
agrees for the course of necessity to go on, and bring 
its blessings upon us; in which case we might indeed 
thank him for his good will, in being glad to see us hap- 
py; but who will say this would be an equal cause of 
thankfulness, with the exerci of his own agency, in 
bestowing favors upon us, when he had it completely 
in his power to withhold them? Will you call that man 
the first of human benefactors, who merely rejoices in 
your good fortune, or who is so far voluntary, as to be 
willing for you to enjoy the happiness which you de- 
rive from the regular course of necessity? or would you 
not rather exercise your gratitude towards him who 
should bestow favors by his own active agency, when 
he had power to withhold them? The latter is surel 
as voluntary in wishing you well, as the former; and if 
actions speak louder than words, he might be consider- 


ed more Yoluntary. But though we might have some 


j cause to thank the Diety for 


his good-will or his volwnta- 

ily agreeing that the blessings of necessity should flow 
upon us, yet what possible ground would there be for 
prayer, or trusting in God for any thing, however vol- 
untary he may be, if we believe he can do nothing but 
what 1s done clearly through absolute necessity? Such 
fatal notions ought to be given up by Christians, and we 
ought heartily to join with the Psalmist in saying, ¢ruly, 
power belongeth unto God. 

This notion of power, it may be said, which repre- 
sents our Maker asa free agent, is inconsistent with his 
immutability. With him is no variableness, neither 
shadow ofturning. But our Godis unchangeable, not 
because he is bound in the fixed and uncontrollable 
chains of fate, but because from the infinity of his un- 
derstanding, and the perfect rectitude of his will, he 
has infinite reasons not to change. His isa voluntary 
immutability, and results from the infinite perfections 
of hisown nature. His is of one mind, and who can 
turn him? He remains the same, not because he can- 
not, but because he will not change. The causes which 
make us so fickle-minded and mutable, have no place 
in his Divine Mind.. We are ignorant, and change our 
course in consequence of having discovered our mis- 
takes. We are deficient in principles of moral good- 
ness, and have to change in order to amend our ways. 
We are miserable, and often change with the view of 
bettering our condition. Nothing of all this can have 
place inthe Deity. His understanding can never be 
mistaken; his holy disposition can have no deficiency, 
and he cannot be tempted with evil: consequently his 
happiness is complete, and can never be improved by 
any alteration of his principles or his actions. ‘There- 
fore He eternally chooses to be immutable. 

Willit be said our confidence in Him cannot be com- 
plete, if we admit that it is possible for him to change? 
Astonishing! What son will say he cannot have confi- 
dence in the character of his father, unless his father 
be bound by absolute necessity to do what is right? 
Would not this very declaration show a manifest want 
of confidence in his father—seeing it supposes his fa- 
ther not to be trusted—unless so bound to the right by ne- 
cessity, as that it will not be possible for him to do wrong? 
The more deficient any character is, the more occasion 
we find for him to be restrained and compelled to do 
right; the less deficiency of characterhe has, theless oc- 
casionis fhere to control him: and where the characteris 
absolutely perfect jas it isin God, there is no necessity for 
restraint: and it is most absurd to say God is not en- 
titled to our entire confidence, without being bound to 
the right by the chains and fetters of eternal fatality! 
Our happiness is more secure under the protection of 
an Almighty Father, of infinite wisdom, power and 
goodness, than it would be under absolute necessity; 
for who knows but that the course of necessity itself 
may change’? Fate has no understanding and no will; 
and if its course has been brought about by chance, by 
chance that course may alter; and what changes it may 
bring about, who is able to determine? at ae secu- 
rity, therefore, is to rest under the agency 
of an Almighty God. With God n»uithimg shall be im- 
possible: He has destiny under his feet. Whatsoever 
he will, he is able to do; andit is his will, that those who 
trust in Him, shall never be confounded. This is enough 
for us, and enough for the whole creation, if they will 
consent to put their trust under the shadow of his 
wings. When it is sar he is Almighty, the meaning is, 
that he can do whatsoever he will. Some things he 


cannot do; nor has he any will to do them. For in- 
stance, he cannot create beings equal to himself: nor 


has he any wish to do it. He cannot change truth into 
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falsehood, or justice into injustice: nor has he any will 
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, will not change him, in defiance of his own power, and 


i d, if he is not 

i + as he can do whatsoever he will, and as| of all the powers of the universe? Indeed, is no 

it is his Bacar Fg will to do whatsoever is right and | an agent, he has no power at all; for to say a thing 1s 
good to all eternity, every righteous and good man has | done by eo which is done by absolute neeessity, 18 a8 


all the security under His government, that it is possi- plain ap 


palpable a contradiction, as can be formed by 


ble for his heart to conceive. None but the wicked human language. 


have any thi 


ignorance, hinders them from being fully reconciled to 


ng to fear, and nothing but wickedness, or Another objection must be briefly noticed. It may be 


said, though God can continue the same to all eternity, 


will continue the same? Answer:—the same proof that 


God is a living, infinitely wise, and Almighty Spirit.—| .. have for his existence and character. His works 


All the resources of eternity and immensity are in his 


display a wonderful permanency of purpose, and in his 


hands. He upholdeth all things by the word of his pow- word, we have his promise, his oath, and all the benevo- 


er. What abundant consolation is here, for all who 


lent wonders of Calvary—the blood of the everlasting 


humbly put their trust in him! How is it po ssible for the covenant—in all which he pledges his veracity, and his 


heart to conceive a more comfortable and satisfying ob- 
ject of confidence, than the voluntary protection of an 


entire character, that he will forever remain the same. 
What greater evidence do we want? What greater ev1- 


Almighty Agent, who is infinitely wise, and infinitely | g. 106 js possible? If he should tell us he is unchangea- 


good? In vain may any man look to fate or necessity, for 


ble, because he is bound by the chains of eternal neces- 


an equal foundation of rational er or trust. on sity, we should only have his word for it; and therefore 
God be for us, who can be against us? But if there the evidence would be no greater than we have already. 


no God, and if fate be against us, who can be forus? And} ¢1\oce an earthly father should pledge his veracity by 
even if ‘fate be for us to-day, who knows that it will not sreanlen oly vor 4 —and establish his character by a 


be against us tomorrow? Fate has no character, and can 


long course of benevolent action:—-what would be 


neither make a promise, nor keep one. It has neither thought of a son of his, who should say, it is true my 


wisdom, will, nor power; and we have no security, that 
it may not, instead of being immutable, be eternally sub- 

ect to successive periods of change and mutabilily.— 
Atheists pretend that their eternal necessity is something 
very permanent; and yet they say, whatever it produces, 
comes,to pass by chance! What is chance, but absolute 
uncertainty? Then how can they be certain, that it will 
continue the same for a single hour? Or how do they 
know but chance will continue them in being to all eter- 
rity, and make their existence a thousand fold more 
miserable in a future state, than in the present? Has it, 
or fate, given them any promise to the contrary? And if 
they had given such a promise, do they possess any power 
to fulfil their engagement? And if they do, is there any 
evidence that they have any character to be depended on, 
that they will tell the truth? What is chance? and what 
is fate? Shall we call them the god aid the goddess of 


- atheism? Or will they discard them both, and say their 


dependence is upon nature? And pray, what is nature? 
Has it any wisdom, will, or power, or disposition to do us 
good? We have a God, who has all nature under his 
control; but if you deny his existence, nature is exactly 
as blind and uncertain, as fate or chance; and for aught 
the atheist can prove to the contrary, nature will here- 
after whirl him through awful periods of misery and 
horror, to all eternity. What rational security can any 
man have, against the anticipation of such a dismal fate, 
except in the promise of one who is both able and willing 
to protect him? Such a Being is God alone; and if we 
abandon him, either by denying his existence, or by re- 
belling against his authority, in vain may we look out for 
any other protector. 


Perhaps a fatalist or predestinarian will object, that 
to say God is unchangeable, and at the same time, a free 
agent, is a direct contradiction: if he be unchangeable, he 
cannot be a free agent; if he be a free agent, he cannot 
be unchangeable. But if an agent be Almighty, and have 
a will not to change, can he not continue in the same 
mind to all eternity? If he is Almighty, no other power 
can change him; andif it be his will not to change, he is 
able to continue that will, because he is a free agent: for 
the very notion of a free agent, is one who is able to 
govern and perpetuate the purposes of his will. To say 
God must change, because he is a free agent, is to say, be- 
cause his will is free, he is compelled to alter it. This is 
undeniably a contradiction: because it says he is free, 
and compelled, at the same time. When a man becomes 
fixed and permanent in his character, and in the practice 
of doing good, is he any less a free agent, than when he 
was fickle minded, and vacillating between good and 
evil? Does he not feel that he is as free an agent as he 
was before? Indeed, his former fickleness impaired his 
liberty; and the permanence of character which he has 
now acquired, has improved it, He feels himself more 
free, and less bovnd by the chains of necessity, than he 
did before. To say liberty must be abused, is to say 
liberty consists in being compelled to go in a certain way: 
that is, that freedom consists in being net free! An Al- 
mighty agent can continue unchangeable; otherwise he 

is not an Almighty agent. For if he cannot continue the 
same, it must be because something or other compels him 
to change, and of course, despoils him of his agency.— 
What can be more permanent, in keeping our Maker un- 
changeably the same, than the voluntary and uncon- 
strained purpose of his own Almighty will! If you make 
any reply to this,you are compelled to resort to necessily 

as a more firm foundation for his immutability. But how 
could this make him more unchangeable? If he be not 
an agent, but be controlled in all things by necessity, 
what proof have you, that the course of necessity itself 


father’s character is well established, and he has done 
every thing he can to convince me that he fully intends 
to continue the same, and to make good his promises, 
and his oath; yet Ihave no sufficient evidence that he 
will continue the same. No evidence will be sufficient, 
till I can somehow obtain proof, that he will be compelled 
to remain the same, of necessily. How injurious and in- 
sulting would such a speech be to the character of his 
father! and how impossible would it be, for the son ever 
to obtain the evidence he required! We may apply this 
to the Deity, and blush for the present objection! 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 


In an article upon pulpit eloquence, which appears in 
a popular journal, it is cited as a trite remark, that ‘“‘the 
oratory of the pulpit, generally speaking, turns very pe- 
culiar advantages to a very moderate account.” The ad- 
vantages of the Christian teacher, and the comparatively 
small account to which those advantages are turned, 
will appear more or less striking, in proportion to the 
fairness of examining the one, and ascertaining the 
other. The more the subject is reflected upon, the more 
astonishing, we think, it willappear, that, in a day, when 
so much attention is paid to pulpit oratory, there should 
be so few eloquent preachers, and so extremely little el- 
oquence of a high order: that while sermons are in so 
much more general request than formerly, and congre- 
gations are so easily brought together, the cases should 
be so rare, in which any powerful impression is made 
upon the public mind through this medium. 

The causes of this fact are worthy of being investigat- 
ed. The rareness of eloquent men in the Church, may 
seem to be in part referrible to the same causes that 
have prevented the formation and rise of eminent ora- 
tors in other departments. But this inference would not 
be quite correct. First, the fact is of too long standing 
to be ascertained in this manner. We have had power- 
ful senators and pleaders—not many powerful preachers. 
It is said of the Church of England that it has had few 
powerful preachers since bishop Burnet. It is also said 
that the powerful preachers of England are to be found 
exclusively in the ranks of Methodism. This statement 
would be inexcusable in a Methodist—our authority is 
the Elcectic Review, for 1827,—nearly four years ago. 

There is much in the religious aspect of the times that 
is peculiarly favourable to the cultivation of sacred ora- 
tory,—much to call out ai.d excite the preacher, as well 
as a powerful demand for the) exertion of his best facul- 
ties. Should the preacher, then, aim at popularity? Thank 
God, evangelical pseaching, which alone comes home to 
the hearts of men as subjects of those spiritual wants 
which the gospel alone fran relieve, will always be the 
most popular. 

Surely, then, it cannot be questioned whether elo- 
quence be a legitimate object of desire and pursuit to 
the Christian minister,—a gift to be earnestly coveted 
for the highest ends,—the most exalted of human en- 
dowments in its noblest and worthiest application. If it 
be lawful to seek to please an audience by the getting up 
of ‘a good sermon,’ and by the requisites of a good 
preacher as to delivery, it cannot be unworthy of the 
sacred office to seek to impress, command, and move, by 
the putting forth of the higher qualities of intellectual 
art. If popularity may be desired as an jnstrument of 
usefulness, something more than popularity, the power 
of ruling the popular mind by the art of persuasion, may 


yet if he be a free agent, what proof have we that he| p 


as legitimately, and from as holy motives, be aspired 
after 


But eloquence is, by many persons confounded with 
display. There cannot be a greater mistake. At the 
very point at which display becomes palpable, eloquence 
ends. An eloquent speaker must for the time, be full of 
his subject; whereas there is a style of speaking, which 
always keeps people below eloquence, but which may 
lease and attract, while it leaves the speaker perfect 
liberty to be less occupied with his topic, than with the 
display of himself. 

Eloquence, pulpit eloquence, is not despised, but it is 
ill mr And this wetake to be one principle 
cause that it is so rarely attained. It is indistinctly aim- 
ed at. The wish to succeed and excel, which is an ele- 
ment in all great exertions, does not in the case in ques- 
tion, rise into a generous passion. Perhaps there never 
was eloquence without ambition. Surely the objects of 
the Christian ministry, embracing in its scope both worlds, 
and its successful exercise ensuring a reward infinitely 
outweighing any subluniary prize,—are worthy of call- 
ing forth a sacred ambition of even a heroic character. 

Looking at all the advantages of the Christian minis- 
ter, as derived from his theme, his station, and his per- 
sonal interest both in the subject and the issue, we should 
be led almost to wonder why all sincere and well-in- 
formed preachers of the Christian verities are not elo- 
quent. Eloquence seems to be so far the natural result of 
their situation, that there must be causes which prevent 
their almost necessarily becoming eloquent. One cause may 
be a dread of enthusiasm, which by low living, brings 
ona paralysis. Another cause may be the want of good 
models. Where is the preacher who so completely 
throws himself into his subject as to be concealed by it? 
He is a good model. To profit by this example the heart 
must be right. 

Among the causes which may be assigned for the ra- 
rity of eloquence, we know not whether we ought not 
to assign the exhausting frequency of the demands made 
upon modern preachers. If this tends, on the one hand, 
to give them confidence and facility, it must, on the other, 
prevent their accumulating that electric energy with 
which the mind must be charged in order to give out 
true eloquence. It would surely be unreasonable in the 
highest degree, to expect any individual to be eloquent 
three times onone Sunday. It is, however, quite possi- 
ble, to be always simple and unaffected; always familiar 
and instructive, clear and earnest; and were this style of 
preaching adhered to, and all oratory neglected, our 
opinion is, that we should have much more of that true 
eloquence which is caught from the subject, and of 
which, while it warms and affects the hearer, the speak- 
er is unconscious. 

But is eloquence a requisite, it may be asked, for the 


competent and effective discharge of the preacher’s of-- - 


fice? Assuredly not. His business is to teach and to in- 
struct, as much as to move and to persuade; and the 
more entirely this object of imparting solid instruction 
is kept in view, the better for both parties. We rejoice 
to know how great a number of plam and faithful 
preachers, who make little noise, but give a steady light 
by holding forth the word of truth, are unostentatious- 
ly discharging their sacred duties, to the edification of 
the body of Christ and the conversion of not agtw to 
the obedience of faith. Have all learning? Have all 
eloquence? Do all speak with tongues? No, nor is it 
necessary. Still, we maintain that all gifts and endow- 
ments have their province and their use in the Church, 
and that, in times like these, the most excellent gift of 
eloquence might be most worthily and advantageously 
employed in the Christian ministry, which affords the 
widest scope for it, as well as the noblest occasion. With- 
out eloquence of the highest order, it cannot be said that 
the advantages of the pulpit are turned to all the account 
of which they are susceptible. St. Paul disclaimed, in- 
deed, the wisdom of the schools, and, in reference to 
his grand topic and his simple manner of declaring it, 
he terms his the foolishness of preaching,—for so the 
philosophers regarded it. But we know that ¢3*St. Paul 
was a master of eloquence; witness his oration before 
Festus, and the consummate address and eloquence of 
his speech at Areopagus. He who worketh by human 
means, although the excellency of the power is with 
himself, has never disdained to put honor upon his own 
gifts, of which Jearning and eloquence are two of the 
most excellent, when simply consecrated to his service. 
By learning and by eloquence, all great revivals of re- 
ligion and reformations of morals have been achieved. 
Howe and Bates, Baxter and Owen, Wesley, Whitefield, 
and Fletcher, were eloquent men: why have we not their 
peers in the present generation? These are times in 
which to stand still is to retrogade, to fall behind in the 
rapid march of intellect. It is well to build colleges, 
and found universities, and form mechanics’ institutions; 
but, if the pulpit does not keep pace with all this stir of 
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mind and spread of knowledge, the consequence will be 
disastrous.—A minister should be ‘‘wise to win souls.” 
This momentous end should simplify and illustrate his 
motives of action, so as clearly to demonstrate that his 
zeal is exercised not so much for the bulwarks that de- 
fend the Christian faith, as for the faith itself;—not so 
much for our ecclesiastical polity, as for the interests of 
the gospel. In short he should seek ‘not theirs but them.’ 
How beautifully was this sentiment illustrated in the 
ministry of Augustine! It is recorded that when he was 
appointed to preach to the people in order to reclaim 
them from riotous feasting on solemn days, he opened 
the scriptures and read them the most vehement re- 
bukes. He besought them by the ignominy and sorrow, 
and by the blood of Christ, not to destroy themselves, to 
pity him who spake to them with so much affection, &c. 
‘(I did not make them weep,” says he, “by first weeping 
over them; but while I was preaching, their tears pre- 
vented mine. Then I own1 could not refrain myself. 
After we had wept together, I began to entertain great 
hope of their amendment.”—On another occasion this 
eminent father observes: ‘‘We must not imagine that a 
man has spoken powerfully, when he receives much ap- 
plause. This is sometimes given to low turns of wit, and 
merely ornamental eloquence. But the sublime over- 
whelms the mind with its vehemence; it strikes them 
dumb; it melts them into tears. When I endeavoured to 
persuade the people of Cwsarea to abolish their barba- 
rous sports, in which at a certain time in the year, they 
fought publicly for several days, I said what 1 could, but 
while I heard only their exclamations, | thought I had 
done nothing; but when they wept, I had hope that the 
horrible custom, which they had received from their an- 
cestors, would be abolished. It is upwards of eight 
years since that time, and, by the grace of God, they 
have ever since refrained from the practice.”"-—Here is 
indeed an affecting display of genuine oratory. 
COMPILER. 


GLEANINGS, 


For the Methodist Protestant. . 
ABUSES OF THE VOCTRINES OF PROVIDENCE, 
Dialogue VII. 

C. Amid the perplexities which arise from the unex- 
pected events of life, we are not left without sufficient 
guidance; for although, in particular instances, the most 
reasonable calculations are bafiled, and the best plans 
subverted, yet there remains in our hands the immutable 
rule of moral rectitude, in an inflexible adherence to 
which we shall avoid what is chiefly to be regarded in 
calamity—the dismal moanings of a wounded conscience. 
‘“‘He that walketh uprightly walketh surely,” even in 
the path of disaster. 


A. Truly spoken. For, “The labor of the righteous 


_ tendeth to life; the fruit of the wicked to sin”—and mul- 


tiplied disaster, and death. So that, while on the one 
hand, the afflicted upright man steadily pursues the track 
which common prudence points out; and, on the other, 
listens with respectful attention to the dictates of honor 
and probity, he may without danger of enthusiasm ask 


- and hope for the especial aid of Divine Providence, in 


overruling those events which lie beyond the reach of 
human agency. ‘The blessing of the Lord, it maketh 
rich; and he addeth no sorrow with it.”’ 

B. Prayer and calculation are duties never incompati- 


ble; never to be disjoined, and never to shackle one the 


other. For while those events only which are probable 
ought to be assumed as the basis of plans for futurity; 
yet what is not manifestly impossible, or in a high degree 
improbable, may be made the object of submissive peti- 
tion. 

C. Few persons, and none who have known vicissi- 
tudes, can look back upon past years without recollecting 
signal occasions on which they have been rescued from 
the impending and apparently inevitable consequences of 
their own misconduct, or imprudence, or want of ability 
by extraordinary interventions in the very crisis of their 
fate. 

A. Or, perhaps, they have been placed by accidents in 
circumstances of peril, where, as it seemed, there re- 
mained not a possibility of escape. But ¢j-while the 
ruin was yet in descent, rescue, which it would have been 
madness to expect, came in to preserve life, fortune, or 
reputation, from the imminent destruction. 

B. That such conspicuous deliverances do actually oc- 
cur is matter of fact; nor will the Christian endure that 
they should be attributed to any other cause than the spe- 
cial care and kindness of his Heavenly Father: and yet, 
as they belong to an economy which stretches into eter- 
nity, and as they are not administered on any ascertained 
rule, they can never come within the range of our cal- 
culations, or be admitted to influence our plans: — 


C. A propensity to indulge such expectations belong 
to infirmity of mind, and is in fact an intrusion upon the 
counsels of infinite wisdom. 

A. Nevertheless, so long as these extraordinary inter- 
ventions are known to consist with the rules of the di- 
vine government, they may be contemplated as possible 
without violating the respect that is due to its ordinary 
procedures, and may, therefore, without enthusiasm, be 
solicited in the hour of peril and perplexity. The gra- 
cious ‘‘Hearer of prayer,’”? who, on past and well re- 
membered occasions, has signally given deliverance, may 
do so again, even when, if we think of our own impru- 
dence, we have reason to expect nothing less than de- 
struction. 

B. What are termed by irreligious men ‘‘the fortunate 
chances of life,” will be regarded by the devout mind as 
constituting a hidden treasury of boons, held at the dis- 
posal of a gracious hand for the incitement of prayer, 
and for the reward of humble faith. The enthusiast 
who, in contempt of common sense and of rectitude, pre- 
sumes upon the existence of this extraordinary fund, for- 
feits by such impiety, his interest in its stores. 

A. But the prudent and the pious, while they labor and 
calculate in strict conformity to the known and ordinary 
course of events, shall not seldom find that from this very 
treasury of contingencies God is ‘‘rich to them that call 
upon Him.” 

C. In minds of a puny form, whose enthusiasm is 
commonly mingled with some degrees of abject supersti- 
tion, the doctrine of a particular providence is liable to 
be degraded by habitual association with trivial and sor- 
did solicitudes. This or that paltry wish is gratified, or 
vulgar care relieved, “by the kindness of providence;” 
and thanks are rendered for helps, comforts, deliverances, 
of so mean an order that the respectable language of 
piety is burlesqued by the Judicrous character of the oc- 
casion on which it is used. 

A. The fault in these instances does not consist in an 
error of opinion, as if even the most trivial events were 
not, equally with the most considerable, under the di- 
vine management, but it is a perversion and degradation 
of feeling which allows the mind to be occupied with 
whatever is frivolous, to the exclusion of whatever is 
important. 

C. These petty spirits, wo draw hourly, from the 
matters of their personal comfort or indulgence, so ma- 
ny occasions of prayer and praise, are most often seen 
to be insensible to motives of a higher kind; they have 
no perception of the relative magnitude of objects;—no 
sense of proportion: they feel little or no interest in what 
does not affect themselves. 

A. We ought, however, to grant indulgence to the in- 
firmity of the feeble:—if the soul be indeed incapable of 
expansion, it is better it should be devout in trifles, than 
not devout at all. 

C. Yet these small folk have need to be warned of the 
danger of mistaking the gratulations of selfishness for 
the gratitude of piety. 

B. Perhaps,we may include ourselves among those who 
on some occasions should take rank with these small 
people. 

A. It is a rare perfection of the intellectual and moral 
faculties which allows all objects, great and small, to be 
distinctly perceived, and perceived in their relative mag- 
nitude. A soul of this high finish may be devout on 
common occasions without trifling:—it will gather up the 
fragments of the divine bounty, that ‘“‘nothing be lost;”’ 
and yet hold its energies and its solicitudes free for the 
embrace of momentous cares. 

C. If men of expanded intellect, and high feeling and 
great activity are excused in their neglect of small things, 
this indulgence is founded upon a recollection of the con- 
tractedness of the human mind, even at the best. 

A. The forgetfulness of lesser matters which so often 
belongs to energy of character, is, after all, not a perfec- 
tion but 23a weakness;—and a more complete expansion 
of mind—a still more vigorous pulse of life, would dis- 
pel the torpor of which such neglects are the symptoms. 

S. 


SELECT EXTRACTS, 


INFLUENCE OF RELIGION IN AFFLICTION. 


But the religion of the Bible, the religion we are anx- 
ious to describe to you, and the influence of which we 
are to trace’in scenes of sutlerings, is something more 
than this. There is a hope, that will make its possessor, 
sooner or later, ashamed; a hope, that will betray him in 
the hour of danger, and leave him, like the foundation of 
sand, to the fury of the tempest and the mercy of the 
deep: but their rock is not as our rock, our enemies them- 
selves being judges. When the confidence of such is scat- 
tered like the chaff before the wind; when all around 
them heaves as with an earthquake, and is agonized as 
with the throes of an untimely birth; whilst, with a con- 


tracted eye, they look for safety and for shelter, but in 
vain; we can point to a Rock, immovable as the pillars 
that support the eternal throne, and a scene of felicity, 
unmingled and unruffled as the repose of heaven. On 
that Rock the Christian stands, and in that scene the 
Christian dwells. For in the time of trouble, God will 
hide him in his pavilion, and under his wings shall he trust. 
There he dwells serenely while the storm is passing by; 
thé thunder rolls caneth him, the lightnings play harm- 
less at his feet, and he is like the traveller ike has as- 
cended to the summit of some lofty mountain in the midst 
of a tempest—the spot on which he stands is luminous, 
though all around is dark—and whilst the woods and val- 
leys below are wrapped in clouds, and ravaged by the 
storm, he enjoys a glorious sunshine, a perpetual calm. 
And religion is the minister of mercy, the commissioned 
angel, who bears him on his pinions to this land of light, 
and gives him its blissful regions for his residence and 
rest. But whatis that religion whose superiority we are 
anxious to demonstrate? I must answer, with the pious 
and eloquent Saurin,—“It is difficult to include an ade- 
quate idea of it, in the bounds of what is called a defini- 
tion.” Religion, in the best, the highest sense of it—the 
sense essential to salvation, and involved in our subject— 
the sense which comports with the meaning of its syno- 
nymous terms, godliness, piety, &c. in the Scriptures, 
comprehends the consecration of every affection of the 
heart to God, as the supreme object of veneration and 
love—ihe surrender of every faculty of the soul to the 
control of his Spirit, and the regulation of his law; and 
consists in confidence in him, relationship with him, obe- 
dience to him, and enjoyment of him. It is knowledge 
in the mind, by which it is distinguished from supersti- 
tion and fanaticism; sacrifice in the life, by which it is 
distinguished from mere form and profession; and zeal 
in the heart, by which it is distinguished from the lan- 
guishing emotions of the lukewarm—that easy, placid 
kind of thing, which sometimes obtains the name of reli- 
gion, but is merely the result of an amiable disposition 
and a happy constitution. That religion, which consists 
in nothing more than the observance of external forms, 
and the avowal of the creed of a particular church, is 
perfectly natural, and involves in it no superior agency; 
so natural that in some degree it is common to the hu- 
man race; and in countries where Divine Revelation is 
enjoyed, a thing so wrought into the habits of the people, 
and fixed in the veneration of mankind, that he who 
throws off every form, disavows every creed, bursts asun- 
der every sacred bond, and ranks among the bold and 
daring abettors of Infidelity, is deemed a monster, and 
contemplated with emotions of disgust and horror! But 
the religion of which I speak, involves in it an agency 
of the highest order, and demonstrates in its production 
the finger of God: for it inspires with the purest princi- 
ples—animates with the noblest motives—renews after 
the loveliest image—awakens to the fairest prospects— 
calls to the sublimest pursuits—associates with the sub- 
limest beings—and exalts to the highest and happiest 
destiny. It is a conquest gained over the most ferocious 
appetites, the basest passions, the wildest lusts:—a victo- 
ry over all that is foul, deadly, and degrading in its char- 
acter, and fatal in its influence, in favour of all that is 
pure in its character, lovely in its aspect, and benign in 
its tendency. In a word, it is a new nature—a divine 
principle, implanted and maintained by the Holy Spirit 
in the heart—diffusing its hallowed influence over the 
temper, and the conduct—uniting its possessor to Christ 
by a jiving faith—-assimilating him to the image of God 
by te washing of regeneration, and the sanctification of 
tae Spirit—raising him above the world——animating him 
with a hope full of immortality—a blessed immortality, 
for which the new nature he has received is the prepara- 
tion, and of which the peace he now enjoys with God, is 
the pledge—Raflles. 


PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Presently it came to pass that men were no longer 
ashamed of the cross, but it was worn upon breasts, print- 
ed in the hair, drawn upon foreheads, carried upon ban- 
ners, put upon crowns imperial,—presently it came to 
pass that the religion of the despised Jesus did infinitely 
prevail: a religion that taught men to be meek and hum- 
ble, apt to receive injuries, but unapt to do any; a reli- 
gion that gave countenance to the poor and pitiful, in a 
time when riches were adored, and ambition and plea- 
sure had possessed the heart of all mankind; a religion 
that would change the face of things, and the hearts of 
men, and break vile habits into gentlégess and counsel. 
That such a religion, in such a time, preached by men of 
mean breeding and illiberal arts, should so speedily tri- 
umph over the philosophy of the world, and the argu- 
ments of the subtle, and the sermons of the eloquent; the 
power of princes and the interests of states, the inclina- 
tions of nature and the blindness of zeal, the force of 
custom and the solicitation of passion, the pleasures of 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


— — 
ani and the busy arts of the devil; that is, against wit and The hour of prayer! Alas, how few withhold his heart from wishing it God-speed, his tongue 
power, superstition and wilfulness, fame and money, na- When day to darkness bows, from advocating its excellency, and his purse from con- 
ture and empire, which are all the causes in this world Remember they, like midnight dew, tributing largely to the promotion of its designs. Let 
that can make a thing impossible; this, this is to be eh eraedns oe green viryr oats, rt him bethink himself, that the Society proposes to relieve 
ascribed to the power of God, afd is the great demonstra- Must soon forget that dark and light : ’ y prop 
tion of the resurrection of Jesus. Every thing was an Will be to them as one, the country of the burden and danger of a predomi- 
argument for it, and improved it; no objection could hin- And that this world will be as night, nant slave-population, and every doubt,as to the pro- 
der it, no enemies destroy it; whatsoever was for them, And they no longer feel delight, riety of lending it effectual aid, must vanish 
it made the religion to increase; whatsoever was against When beams the noon-day sun! P ' earn hee a 
them. made it to increase; sunshine and storms, fair os le didiced ts Goebel priver Slavery, in our country, is an evil not of choice but 
weather or foul, it was all one as to the event aes pes peter Almighty Ghd. ’ of necessity. None can be ignorant of the reason,— 
for ry ould That while I breathe this nether air the very satisfactory reason » why emancipation 
feng cause: so that if the Christians had peace, they Poet Brash thy od sii i y, not more general; that is, the impossibility of trans- 
went abroad and brought in converts; if they had no w presale Wk Ske ores : y porting all who are set free. This reason has been 

But for thy heavenly favour sigh, very clearly stated in the ‘‘address,” published in one of 
io oo ron tsen in affliction and trouble they amazed And both by word and gree try our numbers, as also in the recent explanations of the 
all men with the splendor of their innocence, and the glo- eloquent Mr. Finley. This reason—this difficulty is 
wa baad My days my years are one long prayer! now to be obviated by affording such aid to the Amer- 
isciples to the glorious Nazarene, a ’ 
po; wapdoeag se of he resurrection of Jesus, when it : ican Colonization Society and the various Societies un- 


became demonstrated by the certainty of them that saw puELe OF iNsECTs. der its auspices, and by establishing other institutions 
it, and the courage of them that died for it, and the mul- 


imi ith d the whole 
titude of them that believed it; who, by their sermons} In those fine spring days in which the sun is beautiful of a similar roster , in such funds od on une heh : 
and their actions, by their public offices and discourses, | and warm, duels may often be seen to have taken place shall be sufficient for the transportation to Liberia 
by festivals and eucharists, by arguments of experience | between two inhabitants of the same hive. In some ca-| of whatever number of free blacks may offer them- 


and sense, by reason and religion, by persuading rational ses the quarrel] appears to have begun within; and the selves, willing emigrants. When this shall have been 
men, and establishing believing Christians, by their liv-] combatants may be seen coming out of the gates eager 


ing in the obedience of Jesus, and dying for the testimo-| ‘for blows.”? Sometimes a bee, peaceably on the out- done, we shall be able to tell the world that our 


ny of Jesus, have greatly advanced his kingdom, and his | side of the hive, or walking about, is rudely jostled by | Southern brethren are not in fault; that if slavery has - 
power, and his glory, into which he entered after his re-| another, and then the attack commences, each endea- 


ae Tal sto Obtain th Spe iar ti Th so long been a blot on the American name, itis not be- 
surrection from the dead.—Jeremy Jaylor. vouring to obtain the most advantageous position. They 

— == | turn, pirouette, throttie each other; and such is their bit- Cause, Amencan hearts willed it so. 

: POETRY ~ | ter earnestness, that Reaumur has been enabled tocome| To the Christian we address ourselves. You have 


near enough to Me lens, long felt that slavery is an evil which that God, who 
: . ing a separation. ter rolling about in the dust, the , ; 
From the Iris. victor, watching the time when his enemy uncovers his made of one blood all the nations of the earth, and is 
VILLAGE BELLS. 


| body, by elongating it, in the attempt to sting, thrusts | no respecter of persons, must look upon with abhor 


BY MISS M. A. BROWNE. his weapon between the scales; and the next instant the | rence. Though you brought not this evil upon yourself, 

Tuere’s a charming sound on the morning air, wong’ beget: stage paggcee Recep bomaiire remember that the sins of the father are sometimes vis- 
crushing, as by the sting of another bee. Sometimes | ited upon the heads of the children: and indeed we 
Latkiag be helen of ale peace ans the stronger insect produces the death of the vanquished | have all cause to fear the retributive justice of God, 
Why rh the sweet bells merrily ring? by squeezing its chest. After this feat has been done, |} unless to the utmost of our ability we recompense good ‘ 
of near his victim, standing on his four front legs, rubbing | *° 18-8 
Blushing and smiling, twixt fear and delight: the two posterior ones together. Sometimes the enemy | glorious system of equity. It is not enough that a 
Tis a wedding that te passing in pride,— is killed hive; the the} man cease to do evil and learn to do well; but he is 
3 s the city, and leaves it. ese combats are 

Chime, sweet bells! for that beauteous bride. a ae ys 


strictly duels, not more than two being concerned in bound, wherever poennans 9 remedy the evil that he 
them; and this is even the case when armies of bees| hasdone. Zaccheus said, ‘‘Lord, if [ have wronged any 


meet in combat —History of Insects. man, I restore unto him fourfold.” If a man’s princi- 
What mean the wreaths that those bright helmets bind?) —«} do not recollect that I ever saw the ivy on the trunks ples, then, as well as his feelings, are actuated and ¢on- 
Who are the troop who in warlike array 


of pines, of firs, or of other trees whose foliage lasts all trolled completely by Christian equity, he will not 
Sweep down the valley their homage to pay the year round. It invests those only, which are stripped | be satisfied that he has repented, that he has turn- 
At the altar of Him, who alone can break. ) , 


. They are ringing again—and in their sound 
Triumph and glory are scattered around; 
| What mean the banners that float on the wind— 


by the hand of Winter. Symbol of a generous friend-| ed away from unrighteousness and become converted 
The bands of the foe, and the conqueror make? ship, it attaches itself only to the wretched.” 7 ~~ ‘ 
Victory, victory!—battles are done— ya to the living God. It will not be enough that he enjoys 
Ring out, sweet bells, for the triumph is won! 


the light of the Lord’s countenance and has the abiding 
witness of his favor; but he will cry, “if I have taken 
that which is not my own, I restore it with interest. If 
[have injured the reputation, or the happiness, or the 
household of my neighbour, I am not only sorry, but 
will make him reparation to the extent of my ability. 


Again they are ringing—in calmer peal— 
Yet dearer and sweeter those notes we feel; 
‘Tis the sabbath morn, and the humble and proud 
Together are thronging, in mingled crowd! 
| Some from the valley, and some from the hill— 
r Some from the side of the rippling rill; 
. Some from the cottage, and some from the hall, 


Yet all obeying one general call; 4 ai aoe ish have cruelly deprived vn brother of his liberty ; 
Coming from many a differing abode, BALTIMORE: chained him, and tasked him, and exacted his sweat,’ 
Yet all approaching the house of God. oe ; ‘“ and labor, I now reinstate him in his rightful freedom; I 
There's their sound again—but ’tis not the same FRIDAY, MARCH 25, 1831. break his bands asunder, and he shall be a full partici- 
As once on the summer morning came; — pant of the blessings of that liberty, which is the herit- 
Tis not the sound that swelled along, We wish the minds of our readers were fully awa-| age of alk mankind.” Thus speaks the Christian and 
When on every lip was a triumphing song, y aa’ P ? 
Oh strange! in that low and solemn sound kened to the importance of the American Colonization | thus, if he will but consider, will the true Christian 
: We are told that another his rest hath found. Society. We do not believe that there is an institution in | act to the much injured African slave. 
pos ae an : oe — strife, the United States, nay in the world, which contem-| There is another consideration often urged upon the 
Yet give but a doleful strain to say, plates more noble objects, and justly makes larger re- | lover of the Bible; it is the wider diffusion of Christi- 
“Our brother from evil is taken away!” 


quisitions on all the benevolent feelings of benevolent 


men. It cannot, certainly, be from any scarcity of real 
From the Evangelical Magazine. goodness or liberality of heart among our contrymen, 


| THE BVENING HOUR. that this society has hitherto received an encourage- 
The sun is slumbering on the lea, 


anityy We know that the ingenious benevolence of 
the worthiest philanthropists, and the faith and charity 
of the most zealous Christians, have been sorely puz- 
zled, when attempts were made to solve the problem, 


The birds have sought their rest; ment, incommensurate with its worth. | It is from want | ow Africa should be converted. None could tell how or 

And the pale moon-rays silently of proper attention to its nature, and lively anticipation | When the pavilion ‘of the Christian’s God should be pitch- 

Beam o’er the sea-foam’s crest. of its results, that, as yet, it has been unsupported but ed upon its burning deserts, or the heralds of salvation 

— — L. ma nevaien on the ear, by the noble exertions of a few philanthropists. proclaim from its mountain tops, the glad tiding of a 

Save when in whispers soft and clear Let the patriot be once fully convinced, that the best} Redeemer. But here also the kingdom of God must 

ys p Some seraph’s gentle voice we hear interests of his country are connected with the success|COme. The dark regions of Africa must also behold 

a Sey, tis the hour of prayer! 


of the scheme of African colonization, and he cannot 


| the glories of Christianity and be brought under its do- 


ry? 
| 
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minion; for “Christ must reign till he have put all his 
enemies under his feet; then shall the desert blossom 


and bloom as the rose, and the wilderness and the soli- 
tary place shall be glad. e 

This problem, at last, is solved. The institution 
of which we speak, shows most clearly how the 
benevolent purposes of God towards the sons 
and daughters of Africa may be readily accomplish- 
ed; how the triumphant car of Christianity may be 
born to the desolate regions of that continent, and there, 
as every where else, ride over the principalities and 
powers, and high places of Satan’s empire. Emanci- 
pated Africans, acknowledging no other principles than 
those of republicanism, knowing no religion but the 
religion of the Bible; breathing love to their ill-fated 
country, and filled with the high ambition of making it 
as the land they have left, are well calculated, by their 
intimate affinity, in extraction, color,and character, with 
the natives of Africa, to become the most effective mis- 
sionaries in diffusing amongst them, enlightened liberty 
and pure Christianity. Who is notable, or rather, who 
is able to predict the glorious results? 

Tne following letter contains some very satisfactory 
information concerning the colony in Liberia-— 


Letter from Captain W. E. Sherman, Captain of the Libe- 
ria, which carried the Colonists to Liberia in January, 


1830. 

[The author is an experienced, pious master of a ship, 
well know to many of the most respectable merchants in 
New York and Philadelphia. | 

Philadelphia, May 10, 1830. 
Mr. Epwarp HaLLowe 

Dear Sir—As youexpressed a wish that I should com- 

mit to writing some account of our colony in Africa, for 
your own information and that of your friends, I with 
pleasure comply with your request, and will give you all 
the information I could obtain in the three weeks I was 
there last March. 
_ The tract of country purchased by the Colonization 
Society of the United States, from African kings, with a 
view of providing an asylum for the emancipated slaves, 
and a residence for any free persons of colour who might 
be desirous of going thither, is called, as you very well 
know, by the appropriate name of Liberia. 

The first settlement and capital of the colony is Mon- 
rovia, situated in Jat. 6, 21, N. and 10, 30, W. longitude, 
about a quarter of a mile above the mouth of the river 
Montserado, and about three quarters of a mile from the 
point of the cape, bearing the same name. The river 
St. Paul empties into the sea a short distance from the 
Montserado. For the first two years, the emigrants 
lived in small thatched houses, and about five years ago, 
the first dwelling constructed of timber and boards, was 
built on the site of the present town, in a forest of trees 
of towering height, and a thick underwood. Tigers en- 
tering this (then) little village, have been shot from the 
doors. The first settlers had many difliculties to encoun- 
ter, as is usually the case in establishing a new settle- 
ment; but all those difficulties have been happily over- 
come, and the people are now enjoying the benefits of 
their persevering industry. 

Monrovia, at present, consists of about ninety dwelling 
houses and stores, two houses for public worship, and a court 
house. Many of the dwellings are handsome and conve- 
nient, and all of them comfortable. The plot of the 
town is cleared more than a mile square, elevated about 
seventy feet above the level of the sea, and contains se- 
ven hundred inhabitants. The streets are generally one 
hundred feet wide, and like those of our good city, in- 
tersect each other at right angles. The Colonization 
Society have an agent and a physician there. 

The agent is the chief magistrate of the colony, and 
the physician his assistant. No white people are allow- 
ed to reside in the colony for the purpose of trade, or of 
pursuing any mechanical business, such being intended 
for the exclusive benefit of the coloured people. The 
colonial secretary, collector of customs, surveyor, and 
constables, are appointed by the agent—the vice-agent, 
sheriff, treasurer, and all other civil officers are elective, 
and all the offices except that of the agent and physi- 
Clan are filled by coloured people. 

The Court holds its sessions on the first Monday in 
every month; juries are empannelled as with us; and its 
jurisdiction extends over the whole colony. The trials 
are, principally, for larceny, and the criminals are gene- 
rally natives who commit thefts in the settlements. A 
few instances of kidnapping have occurred; these depre- 


dations were committed on the recaptured Africans. To 
the honour of the emigrants be it mentioned, that but 
five of their number have been committed for stealing 
or misdemeanor since 1827. 

Two native kings have put themselves and their sub- 
jects (supposed to amount to ten thousand,) under the 
protection of the colony, and are ready, should it be 
thought necessary or expedient by the settlers to put in- 
to their hands arms, to make common cause with them 
in case of hostilities by any of the natives; which, how- 
ever, is not anticipated, as the most friendly disposition 
is manifested by all the natives of the country from 
whom any danger might have been apprehended. 

The township of Caldwell is about seven miles from 
Monrovia, on St. Paul’s river, and contains a population 
of five hundred and sixty agriculturalists. The soil is 
exceedingly fertile, the situation pleasant, and the peo- 
ple satisfied and happy. The emigrants carried out by 
me, and from whom I received a pleasing and satisfac- 
wid account of that part of the country, are located 
there. 

Millsburg is situated twenty-five miles from Monrovia, 
on the St. Paul’s, at the head of tide water, where there 
are never-failing streams, sufficient for one hundred 
mills; and there is timber enough in the immediate 
neighbourhood for their employment, if used for the 
purpose of sawing, for half acentury. The town con- 
tains two hundred inhabitants. 

Bushrod Island, which separates the Montserado from 
the St. Paul’s river, is seven miles in length, three at its 
extreme breadth, about five miles from Monrovia, and is 
very fertile; on this island are settled thirty families from 
the Carolinas. All the above settlers, amounting to at 
least fifteen hundred, are emigrants from the United 
States. 

On the left bank of Stockton creek, and near the set- 
tlement on Bushrod Island, the recaptured Africans are 
located; two hundred and fifty of whom were sent out 
by the government of the United States, and one hun- 
dred and fifty taken by the colonists from the Spanish 
factories; the agents of which having bought some of 
our kidnapped Africans, and refusing to give them up, 
the colonists not only took their own people but the 
slaves they had collected. These four hundred, who 
are useful agriculturalists, are happily situated and very 
contented. The settlements of which I have spoken. 
contain in the aggregate, nearly two thousand souls, and 
are in a flourishing condition. 

| have been frequently asked since my return from Li- 
beria, whether there is no danger of the natives break- 
ing in upon the colonists and destroying them. The best 
answer I can give to this question, in addition to what I 
have already said, is a statement of the following facts. 

When the colonists could muster but thirty effective 
men for defence, and when the forest was in pistol shot 
of their houses, five thousand of the natives, armed with 
muskets and other weapons of war, niade an attack upon 
them in three divisions. A part of this little band were 
surprised by the left division, who took possession of one 
of their two cannon, a nine pounder, but instead of ma- 
king use of it, (if indeed they knew how,) for the piece 
was loaded with grape and round shot, and a Ighted 
match placed near it, the possessors were seen embrac- 
cing it, powwowing over it, and vociferating “big gun, 
big gun,”’ till the other, a four pounder, was brought to 
bear on them under the direction of Lott Cary, and plied 
with so much precision and activity, that they retreated. 
The gun was retaken and turned on the invaders, when 
they made their escape to the forest. There was some 
skirmishing from the bush until one of their Gree-gree* 
men was slain, carried off by our men, and thrown into 
the river. This event entirely disheartened them: they 
went off, and have from that time never appeared in 
hostile array against the colonists. Many of them have 
traded with the colony ever since, but they would not 
acknowledge that they were engaged in the war, till, 
from an intercourse of some tinie, they found it would 
not be remembered to their prejudice.—They then re- 
lated many singular and amusing anecdotes respecting it, 
and acknowledged the loss of seventy to eighty men kill- 
ed. If lremember right, the colonists lost but two or 
three of their little band. 

The means the colony has for defence, at present, 
consists of twenty pieces of ordinance, and muskets, &c. 
for 1000 men, which may be increased from private 
stores if wanted. In Monrovia there are Capt. Stew- 
ard’s company of infantry, Weaver’s company of artille- 
ry, and’Draper’s company of rifle rangers. In Caldwell, 
Davis’ company of infantry, and Brown’s of artillery. 
In Millsburg, White’s company of rifle rangers. All 
these are volunteers and in uniform; besides which a re- 
spectable number of militia, not in uniform, and as many 
of the natives under the protection of the colonial go- 


*Gree-gree men are a kind of prophets or conjurors. 


vernment as it may think proper toarm. These facts 


will, I think, satisfy any man as to the safety of the co- 
lonists from attacks by the natives. | 

There is a respectable fort on Cape Montserado, which 
commands the roadstead, and has protected an English 
vessel chased in by a pirate. The military are com- 
manded by major Barbour—the commander in chief, is 
the Society's agent. 

There is much hospitality to be found in Monrovia 
and among the inhabitants a greater proportien of moral 
and religious characters than in this city. I never saw 
a man intoxicated, nor heard any profane swearing dur- 
ing the three weeks I was among them. 

The two houses for religious worship already noticed 
are Baptist and Methodist—the Baptists have three and 
Methodists five preachers, all intelligent coloured men 
merchants and traders, residing among them; so that the 
people have nothing to pay for the support of ministers: 
Five German missionaries, some ministers and teachers, 
reside there, a portion of whom preach at the Methodist 
church occasionally. 

A trading company has been formed at Monrovia, with 
a capital of $4,000, and an agreement entered into that 
no dividend shall be made until the profits increase. the 
capital to $20,000. The stock has risen from 50 to 75 
dollars per share, in one year. 

It has been objected that the climate is very un- 
healthy—this is true as it respects the whites, but erro- 
neous as respects the coloured people. Those from the 
middle and northern states have to undergo what is cal- 
led a seasoning—that is, they generally take the fever 
the first month of their residence, but it has rarely prov- 
ed fatal, since accommodations have been prepared for 
their reception; those from Georgia, the Carolinas, and 
the southern parts of Virginia, either escape the fever 
altogether, or have it very slightly. Death occurs there, 
indeed, as in other places, but Doctor Mechlin, the 
agent, assured me that the bills of mortality would show 
a less proportion of deaths, than those of Baltimore, 
Philadelphia or New York. 

I have given you a statement of facts as nearly as I 
could ascertain them. If there be any errors, they are, 
Iam persuaded, unimportant; for my information has 
been derived from. respectable sources in that country, 
and my Own observation induces me to believe that 
what I have written is substantially correct, 

I will add my own opinion, though I fear you may 
think it presumptuous. I have no hesitation in saying 
that I believe Liberia, will, in time, become a great na- 
tion, and be the means, eventually, of civilizing a great 
part of Africa, and I should hope the whole of that be- 
nighted country. There are already in Monrovia, at 
least 60 children of native parents, and there would be, 
if wanted, many more. 


Do you ask what kind of government the Liberians 
would estabiish, if a great nation and left to themselves; 
[ answer, a republican, unquestionably. The intelligent 
emigrants having been brought up in this country, and 
the first laws in operation among them being republican, 
they would be as well prepared for happiness under 
such a government, as any people in the world. The 
adult male inhabitants consider themselves men, and 
know how to enjoy the blessings of a free institution, 
and will never surrender their liberties, but with their 
lives. They are now as patriotic Americans as our fore- 
fathers were loyal subjects of the kings of England. 
Should they receive no further aid from this country, 
they will nevertheless, in my opinion, attain to great- 
ness eventually; but if that aid whieh I think they so 
justly deserve, should be continued, their progress to this 
end will be greatly accelerated. 

Some are of opinion that Hayti is preferable to Libe- 
ria for coloured people to emigrate to; a little reflection 
will, I think, show the error of this opinion. Hayti is, 
and ever has been, in the hands of military despots; the 
Haytians have never known what rational liberty is, 
nor ever can. Experience has shown this to be the 
case. What would people of colour from this country 
gain by going to Hayti?—they would be kept as labour- 
ers, “hewers of wood and drawers of water,” to the 
haughty Haytian> They would have no share in the go- 
verament, and could never rise to any degree of emi- 
nence. If they must have masters, they. prefer white to 
those of their own colour: this I have found to be uni- 
versally their sentiment. The manners and customs of 
the Haytians are different from those of our peeple as is 
their language. The religious, and even moral colour- 
ed people, cannot be happy where the Sabbath is a day 
of revelry and dissipation, and they considered as here- 
tics, and where the morals of the people are little bet- 
ter than those of the native African. 

Many of our citizens seem to think that the object 
and only object of the Colonization Society, is to get 


clearof a surplus coloured population. I have yery lit 
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uaintance with any of the members, but 
phe go attribute a motive so selfish to that Society, 
nor dol believe there can be found one among them 
who does not know that the increase by births in this 
country, is greater than the number they can transport 
lo Liberia in any given year.—Their object then can 
only be the laudable one of bettering the condition of - 
injured people, diminishing slavery in our country, an 
the civilization of Africa; all which appear to me attain- 
able. 

You may say I have given you much extraneous mat- 
ter, which has little bearing on the main question—true, 
but I am writing to 9 friend, whose goodness | know will 

ardon ,this digression, and who can expect no better 


Yours, truly, 
rom an old seaman ows, we E. SHERMAN. 


We were much gratified in being present on Monday 
evening, at the commencement of Washington College 
of Baltimore city, held in the Rev. Mr. Duncan’s 
Church, in Fayette-street. 

The candidates were critically examined upon their 
theses before a large assemblage of ladies and gentle- 
men, and acquitted them generally, as men well ac- 
quainted with their subjects. 

We were much pleased with the adoption, by this 
College, of the plan of public examination; which,(un- 
wisely as we think, ) is altogether neglected by many of 
our most respectable Medical Institutions. Besides the 
interest an audience takes in such an examination, it 
cannot fuil that candidates for a degree, with the pros- 
pect of appearing before the public, there to sustain, 
illustrate, and vindicate their dissertations, will take 

good care how, and what they write. Now, they too 
generally look upon athesis as a school boy’s task.— 


‘Whether it be written carelessly or carefully, ingenious- 


ly or foolishly, matters not, since it is seldom ex- 
amined by any, even by Professors themselves, and 
seldom, if ever, made a condition of graduation. Be- 
sides stimulating a student to his best efforts in the 
composition of a thesis, a public examination furnishes 
him the readiest introduction to the community, as a 
Doctor of Medicine. And if he have talents, they are 
made manifest to the people, who will therefore, feel 
inclined to bestow their confidence and patronage on 
one who gives such intelligible evidences of his medi- 
cal abilities. 

We were glad to witness so respectable a concourse 
of our good citizens; as being indicative of the interest 
taken by them in the advancement of Medical science. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“S.” isreceived. “An impartial Observer” shall be 
published. 

The errata of “P. B. H.” shall be attended to. 


The “Sermon by a Layman” is reserved for next 
number. 


EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


One of our correspondents in Cincinnati, writes as 
follows: 
Cincinnati, March 5, 1831. 
Dear Brother H.—I now write to inform you that the 


disciplines have arrived; they had been detained in 
consequence of the ice in the river, 


As it respects the prospects of our society here, and 
in the adjacent country, we hold our own at least, the 
opinion of an opponent writer, to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Ihave no doubt but that writer has regretted being 
so gratuitous in furnishing his “important information,” 
as he, by this time must be better informed; for during 
the very period stated by himself, we had a greater ra- 
tio of increase than the M. E. Church, which will be 


readily demonstrated by an impartial statement of the 
increase of the two churches. 


It is strange how some, professing Godliness, permit 
themselvesto be betrayed by their prejudices into views 
and feelings incompatible with those which the gospel 
requires, and into the misrepresentation of facts, for 
the mere purpose of serving a party. . 

We hear from all quarters that the cause of God is 
prospering throughout our borders, and that the consti- 
tution and discipline meet universal approbation. Our 
meetings here are well attended, and we have frequent 
manifestations of the Divine presence. Our prayer 
meetings especially have been very profitable, and many 
believers are strengthened and encouraged to go on 
their way rejoicing, whilst sinners have been brought 
into the Kingdom of Christ. 

There has been a beginning to class the children, as 
provided in the discipline, which bids fair to be a valu- 
able auxiliary to the church, and 1 have no doubt but 
the plan will generally obtain. Already some of the 
children of parents who do not belong to the Methodist 
Protestant church, have applied to be classed without 
expecting all the privileges of the children of our mem- 
bership. ; 
The Methodist Protestant is much thought of, though 
I believe some would be pleased to see a little more on 
the subject of church government, yet all wish it to be 
temperate. I hope the notice on that subject, from 
the editor, will cause some writers to nib their pens and 
touch that subject. 


Rey. William Kesley writes, Feb. 15th:—“There have 
been several conversions on our circuit since I wrote 
you last. There has been a regular increase of members 
during the year, and I feel disposed to say, with a grate- 
ful heart, ‘hitherto the Lord hath helped us.’ ” 


From Rev. Jol Barlow, Milford, Pennsylvania.—‘*We 
are doing well on this circuit. The Lord is with us.— 
The God of Jacob is our refuge. Blessed be the Lord 
God—the ‘God of Israel—who only doeth wondrous 
things: and blessed be his glorious name; and let all the 
people say Amen.” 


March 11th, 1831. 

Dear Brother—Since my last visit to your city, I have 
attended the Quarterly Meeting of Reisters-town circuit 
which was held at Sandy Mount. And also the Pipe 
Creek Circuit Quarterly Meeting held at the New Brick 
Church five miles from Westminster. The former of 
these meetings was attended unusually well, especially 
on the Sabbath. Great solemnity and a state of good 
feeling pervaded the congregation. The love feast was 
honored with the sweetmelting presence and power of 
God. Professors were much quickened and greatly en- 
couraged in the faith. Glory to God in the highest.— 
Brothers Dennis A. Smith, and John May, were elected 
at this meeting as delegates from the Circuit to attend 
the ensuing Conference. | 

The weather was unfavorable during the time of hold- 
ing the latter meeting, but this circumstance did not pre- 
vent the people from attending either by day or night, 
and from the commencement of religious exercises, the 
Divine Presence was manifestly felt amongst christians. 
[ was much pleased to see some of our Episcopal M. 
friends amongst us, and still better to hear open testimo- 
ny in love feast, to the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Prejudice, must surely yield—and is repeatedly on the 
wane when it is not fanned by the breath of “the Chief 
Priests.”’ Three young men (all married I believe) pro- 
fessed conversion at this meeting. The good work is 
progressing in this neighborhood... Two Delegates were 
elected at the Quarterly Conference, to attend the An- 
nual Conference, namely, Henry Nichodemus and Lem- 
uel Pearre. In haste, ELI HENKLE. 


If it be delightful to acquire knowledge, it is much 
more delightful still to diffuse it. The noblest re- 


ward of science is the pleasure of the ignorant man 
instructed. 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


Baltimore and Ohio Rail—Road.—The experiment of 
mnengereee 200 barrels of flour with a single horse was 
performed last Saturday on the rail-road, with triumph- 
ant success. The train was drawn from Ellicott’s Mills 
to the Depot on Pratt-street, (a distance of 13 miles,) in 
one hour and ap ag minutes. The horse, selected, was 
not remarkable for any peculiar powers of draft and yet 
performed his task with great apparent ease. 

Coal for Steam-boats.—It seems that coal is coming in- 
to repute as a profitable substitute for wood on board of 
Steam-boats. “The advantages it possesses over wood 
are these: It is more compact, and is burned with per- 
fect safety, there being neither sparks nor cindars emit- 
ted from the fire, to endanger the fuel or the vessel; the 
saving in freight is from twenty to twenty-five tons, and 
finally is a great saving in expense.” 

Ithaca and Oswego Rail-Road.—We learn from the 
Western papers, that this work is in progress, and that it 
is constructing with much zeal. It is to extend from 
Ithaca, at the head of Cayuga Lake, to the Susquehanna. 
—N. Y. Daily Adv. 

Georgia and the Cherokees.-—On Friday last the Su-_ 
preme Court terminated its annual session. The appli- 
cation of the Cherokee nation for an injunction to stay 
certain proceedings of the State of Georgia, has proved 
fruitless. ‘*The decision of the Court was an unequivo- 
cal denial of the injunction.” 

Baltimore Clippers.—The brig James Ramsay, Captain 
Drew, sailed from Baltimore for Gibraltar, had a passage 
out of 17 days--she stood into the bay, made a stretch 
in the harbour, and immediately bore away for Mahon, 
where she was originally bound—had a passage to Ma- 
hon of three days—discharged her cargo and immediate- 
ly proceeded to Marseilles, and had but 18 hours to that 
port—from Marseilles down to Malaga of seven days— 
took in cargo at Malaga, and had 32 days to Baltimore 
from that port. Total number of days, 59 and 18 hours, 
going to these different ports and returning to Balti- 
more.—Balt. Pat. 

Whale Fishery.--Within the last week six ships have 
arrived at New Bedford, from whaling cruises to the 
Pacific and South Atlantic Ocean—three of which have 
brought home.6550 barrels of oil—the remaining three 
are reported with full cargoes, probably, having not less 
than 2500 barrels each, making an aggregate of 14050 
barrels. Upwards of one hundred ships are employed 
in the whaling business from that port, and the number 
is rapidly increasing. The benefits derived by that town 
from this productive business are immense. The ton- 
nage of the port is considerably greater than that of Sa- 
lem, and next, in New England, to Boston. Its popula- 
tion has nearly doubled in the last ten yeas; and it bids 
fair in a short time to outstrip the other New England 
commercial towns in population, as it has already done 
in commerce. Its present population is 8000. great 
many new buildings are annually erected and numerous 
other improvements are actively and constantly going 
forward. This prosperity is the result alone of the 
whale fishery. Most heartily do we wish them continued 
and increased success.—Salem Register. 

Minister from England.—It is said upon good authori- 
ty that Sir James McIntosh will probably succeed Mr. 
Vaughan, as Minister from Great Britain to the United 
States. 

Slave Trade.—The following resolution offered by Mr. 
Mercer, previous to the adjournment of Congress, was 
adopted by a vote of 118 to 32. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to renew and prosecute, from time to time, 
such negotiations with the several maritime powers of 
Europe and America, as he may deem expedient for the 
effectual abolition of the African slave trade, and its ulti- 
mate denunciation as piracy under the Law of Nations, 
by the consent of the civilized world. 

Theatre.—A correspondent of the Lynn Mirror, says, 
‘Master Burke, the dapper play actor at the Tremont 
Theatre, Boston, is all the rage. If our young men 
would give their Theatre money to self-education, we 
should see much more improvement in the moral state of 
society here. They are going, in parties of ten, twenty, 
and even forty, a distance of ten miles to see a strolling 
play actor, (talented, I grant,) while our Literary Socie- 
ties, our Lyceum, and our Library, are neglected.— 
When Mr. Lundy lectured here, two years ago, on the 
emancipation of the slaves, he had not twenty hearers; 
yet Mr. Lundy is a martyr in the best of causes. Setting 
the money which goes to Tremont Theatre, every year, 
at 1,000 dollars, the amount in a few years, would pay 
our town debt, remove the Town house, enclose our 
common, and plant it with trees. What young man in 


| Lynn would not feel proud in coming days, to be able to 
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say, as he promenaded the enclosed green, with his wife 
and children on either arm, ‘I hel to do this in my 
youth.’ ” 

And, to make the application more general, we would 
add, what young man in Baltimore—in the United States, 
would not feel proud, in coming days, to say, ‘“‘with the 
money saved from Theatrical entertainments, I restored 
to his own country a poor African slave, who now, as he 
walks over his well cultivated fields, or sits in his cot 
amidst his contented family, invokes Heaven’s blessings 
on me as the author of his happiness.” —Ed. 


8} Worthy of Imitation.—A friend of the American 
Colonization Society, in Lexington, in moderate circum- 
stances, has pledged himself to pay $500, to the Treasur- 
er of the Society; to be paid in ten years in regular in- 
stalments of $50 each; and he proposes to unite with 
ninety-nine other friends of the Society, in different parts 
of the United States, who are willing to pledge the same 
amount, in order to raise the sum of $50,000 to aid the 
Board of Managers in their benevolent enterprize of 
African Colonization. In pursuance of this plan, he has 
sent on to the Treasurer $50 for this year. Any persons, 
willing to unite in the above scheme, will please to sig- 
nify their intention, by forwarding the first instalment 
of $50, to the Rev. Ovarrel S. Hinckley, Lexington, Ky. 
or Richard Smith, Esq. Treasurer of the American Colo- 
nization Soeiety, Washington City, without delay.— 
“‘What thou doest, do quickly,” ‘Delays are danger- 
ous.”’— Wheeling Gazette. 

Jews.—In a late German publication, we find the fol- 
lowing notice concerning this remarkable people. 

We find the Jewish nation scattered over all parts of 
the world. No where do they form an independent peo- 
ple, and in no country indeed, have they a fixed resi- 
dence, if we except some villages in Russia and Arabia, 
where they live in distinct communities. 

The number of the Jews is not decreased much since 
the time of David and Solomon. Their population was 
then four millions. At the present day they amount to 
about three millions two hundred thousand souls. There 
are no longer any Jews in Spain or Portugal. There 
never have been any in Norway; Sweden did not admit 
them till lately; In the Austrian States, they enjoy some 
rights; in England, though they participate in all the 
rights of Dissenters, they have never prospered; in Rus- 
sia, they are tolerated, but under strict surveillance; in 


the States of the German Confederacy, in France, in the. 


Netherlands, and in Prussia, the Jews enjoy all the rights 
of citizens, without however being eligible to places of 
public trust.—M. Y. Chr. Int. 

Africa.—By the return of the ship Carolinian, the brig 
Volador, and the schooner Zemuba, from Liberia, des- 
patches have been received from the colony up to the 
Ist February. The Colonial Agent writes, that on his 
return to Afriea, he found the affairs of the Colony in a 
more prosperous condition than he had ventured to anti- 
cipate; that more than twenty-five substantial or frame 
buildings had been erected at Monrovia, during his ab- 
sence, and that others were in progress; that the spirit of 
improvement seems to have pervaded all classes; that 
agriculire is receiving more attention, and that the set- 
tlers generally seem resolved to develope the resources 
of the country. Two of the Colonists, Messrs. Franeis 
Taylor and Frederick James, were about to depart on 
an exploring expedition into the interior, and would pro- 
bably be absent six or eight months. Another of the na- 
tive Chiefs had placed himself and his people under the 
protection of the colony; and two other Chiefs were 
seeking the same benefit, and ready to submit to the 
Laws of the Colony. They deem it a great privilege to 
be allowed to call themselves, Americans —Balt. Amer. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


We call the attention of our readers to the following. 
It contains many good practical suggestions. 

When Nehemiah was building the walls of Jerusalem, 
he divided his servants into two companies. One part 
bore burdens and wrought in the work; the others car- 
ried the shields, and the spears, and the bows, and the 
habergeons for defence against their troublesome ene- 
mies. We may take a lesson from the wisdom of the 
Jew. Letafew, and but few is needed, stand forth as 
the champions of our infant church and defend its pecu- 
larities from pernicious attacks. Let the rest attend to 
the domestic concerns of the church. Let them exam- 
ine the constitution of government; discuss its general 
principles, and show their various practical bearings; 


look at its several provisions and point out how they may 
be best carried into effect; and suggest whatever im- 
provements may strike their minds as being useful: for 
thanks to the wisdom of its framers, our constitution 
does not forbid attempts at amendment. 


For the Methodist Pretestant. 


Mr. Editor.—I perceive that one of your correspon- 
dents is calling for “investigation of the principles of 
ecclesiastical polity,” and another solicits ‘ discussions 
on ecclesiastical government.”’ 

It appears to me, sir, that those subjects have been 
ably discussed during the past eight years, first in the 
Wesleyan Repository, ol afterwards, in the Mutual 
Rights. 

My own opinion sir, is that at present, we should turn 
our immediate attention to useful practical operations, 
rather than to abstract principles. Our oldest and best 
writers are, no doubt, tired of theorising, and I assure 
you, that lam acquainted with a number of your read- 
ers, who are much more anxious to see well written es- 
says of practical utility. . 

Of what avail will be the most refined and sublimated 
speculations, if they are never carried into effectual ope- 
ration ? 

Would, that some of our master writers who are expe- 
rimentalists could see and feel the increasing necessity of 
furnishing contributions for the Methodist Protestant, on 
the best means of organizing our respective annual con- 
ferences, especially in view of uniformity, and success- 
ful operations. 

Who can conceive of the growing and imperious 
claims of our infant church, without a desire to behold 
correspondent efforts, to meet and discharge those claims 
to the glory of God, and the interests of the church? 

Who can read over the powers of the annual confer- 
ence, as defined in the discipline, without feeling a strong 
desire that those powers may be properly carried out 
and applied? 

It is to be hoped, that some of your very numerous 
correspondents, will feel their responsibilities, and sub- 
mit to the ministers and members, such a practical sys- 
tem as shall demonstrate that our constitution and disci- 
pline have not only the principles of vitality and perpe- 
tuity, but also of energy and utility in all their provi- 
sions. 

Now sir, that we have a body of abstract principles, 
in those invaluable documents, denominated the ‘‘Bill 
of Rights” and ‘Elementary Principles,” which cover 
almost; if not entirely, all the surface of Ecclesiastical 
Polity; yea, more, which declare and establish funda- 
mental principles, not only worthy of the attention of 
the deepest read ecclesiastic, but of the brightest intel- 
‘lect that ever characterized the most profound civilian; 
now that we have a government, based on the holy scrip- 
tures, and the best and dearest rights of man; let us, Oh 
let us not exhaust our faculties in explaining what has 
been rendered self evident ! 

I say, let us adhere to those valuable outlines, and 
keeping these first principles in view, let us go ‘‘on unto 
perfection” by a union of holy effort in extending the 
rising interests of our infant Zion. 

It is to be regreted, that so long an interval occurred 
between the suspension of the former, and the com- 
mencement of the present church periodicals; the more 
so because the first sessions of several important annual 
conferences under the new constitution and discipline 
are just at hand. How much time in legislating might 
have been saved, and with what uniformity would tley 
have been enabled to proceed under the developements 
of some of those master writers in our Israel ! 

What is to be done? are brethren waiting to be inspir- 
ed from Heaven to do what they must or ought to feel it 
their solemn duty from the scriptures and the necessities 
of the church to perform? Do they expect that inspira- 
tion from the skies, is to penetrate their faculties, and 
direct their words and acts, during the conferences and 
that they need give themselves no trouble to consider, 
compare, or analize subjects of such vital, experimental 
and practical importance, as are those pertaining to the 
interests of a widely spreading and rapidly increasing 
church? 

I beseech you Mr. Editor, to call the attention of your 
writers and readers to those things, and may the God of 
grace sanctify their efforts! JOSHUA. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 3d February, 1831. 

My Dear Sir—I received a letter from my Friend and 
Brother the Rev. Wm. W. Hill, not long since, and as 
you solicit contributions to the Mutual Rights and Meth- 
odist Protestant, I deem the following extracts too good 
not to see the light. 

“Ours is an age of wonders, a country fruitful in 
mighty events; the world is evidently on the eve of the 
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most eventful Revolutions to mankind: Revolutions in 
which the North American Republic must share to an 
immense extent. But our political government is too 
sublime and beautiful, and its object too pure, to stand 
upon the mere policy of nations. The equal rights of 
men, is the rock of adamant upon which it rests. When 
through power, policy, or political corruption of whatev- 
er description, this is abandoned, this wonder of the Po- 
litical world, must cleave asunder and fall in ruins, and 
ever afterwards remain a by-word among the nations of 
the earth, and an awful sepulchre of Republican hope.— 
It is among the political compacts of the globe, like the 
descendants of Ishmael among the Nations; Its hand is 
against every one, and every one’s hand against it; and 
although its genius is friendly, teaching its children Love 
to the great Family of man, round the globe, yet its real 
character, is a comment of curses upon vassalage, and 
oppression the world over. For fifty years our political 
principles, have been penetrating Europe, and other 
quarters of the globe; fifty years more, should no reaction 
occur from political corruption, Sister Republics both 
mighty and lovely, shall rise up in each quarter of the 
globe, and embrace each other in love. Our ecclesiasti- 
cal Constitution which you say you approve, we believe 
a near relative, a sort of twin sister of our Political 
Compact; both rest, on rights which the Author of our 
being has founded in the nature and make of man. 

To secure our mutual rights, in Church as well as 
State, thereby creating a closer Union, was unquestiona- 
bly a great object to be attained, one worthy of the liber- 
al and enlightened age in which we live. Christian 
Union is the only relation at last which is eternal. Other 
bonds soon are broken, other bliss is always limited and 
comparatively low. 

The proudest Monarchies, and most renowned States, 
have been torn asunder by convulsions; and they now lie 
scattered over the annals of time, like desolate cities in 
sublime ruins; and those lovely circles called Families, 
fade like the flowers of Spring or fall like the leaves of 
Autumn. Christian Union, what is it? An all powerful 
and sweet attraction, combining us to each other, and 
drawing us home to God and Heaven. Of our country 
and kindred death may bereave us, but to Christian rela- 
tives Death is but a renovated life, and ta them, a depar- 
ture from this world is but an arrival at home. And 
who are these? What wretch on earth is so desolate, 
though clad in rags, and confined in a dungeon, as to have 
no kindred spirit there, no friendly Angel waiting to wel- 
come him home? What.bliss like this? The festivity of 
the gay, the melody of song, the tranquillity of age, the 
hilarity of youth, and the tender endearments of the 
bridal hour, without they look to heaven for consumma- 
tion only give pain to privation, and poignancy to grief; 
but when all these and many more allure us on to Hea- 
ven, truly our life becomes a light increasing in radiance 
to the perfect day.” 


CURIOUS EXTRACTS. 


AFRICAN ORDEAL BY POISON. 


The tribe of the Bagos believe in sorcery and witch- 
craft; whoever is suspected of sorcery is forthwith de- 
livered to the Simo, who acts as chief magistrate. The 
accused is questioned, and if he confesses, he is con- 
demned to pay a fine; if, on the other hand, he maintains 
his innocence, he is compelled to drink a liquor made 
with the bark of a tree, which gives to water a beautiful 
red colour. The accused and the accuser are obliged to 
swallow the same medicine. or rather poison; they must 
drink it fasting and entirely naked, except that the aca 
cused is allowed a white pagne, which he wraps round 
his loins. The liquor is poured into a small calabash, 
and the accused and accuser are forced to take an equal 
quantity, until, unable to swallow more, they expel it or 
die. If the poison is expelled by vomiting, the accused 
is considered innocent, and then he has a right to repa- 
ration; if not he is judged to be guilty. Few of these 
wretched creatures survive this ordeal; they are compel- 
led to drink so large a dose of the poison, that they die 
almost immediately. If, however, the family of the ac- 
cused consent to pay an indemnity, the unhappy patient 
is excused from drinking any more liquor; he is then put 
into a bath of tepid water, and by the application of both 
feet to the abdomen they make him east up the poison 
which he has swallowed. This cruel ordeal is employed 
for all sorts of crimes. The consequence is, that though 
it may sometimes lead to the confession of crimes, it alsa 
induces the innocent to acknowledge themselves guilty, 
rather than submit to it—Caillies Travelles. 


Virtue is to man the true law of nature. It is the har- 
mony of all harmonies. Virtue alone can render love 
sublime, and ambition beneficent. It can derive the 
purest gratifications even from privations the most severe, 
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POETRY. 


TRUST IN CHRIST. 


Life nordeath shall us dissever 
From his Jove, who reigns forever. 
Will he fail us? Never! Never! 
When to him we cry! 


Sin may seek to snare us, 

Fury, passion tear us! 

Doubt and fear and grim despair, 
Their fangs against us try; 


Bit His might shall still defend us, 
And His blessed Son befriend us, 
And His Holy Spirit send us 
Comfort ere we die. 


From the Amulet. 


THE MOURNING OF RACHEL. 
Matt. ii, 18. 
BY THE REY. THOMAS DALE, A. M. 


whither, whither shall I fly, 
My beautiful, my best beloved?— 
I hear the tread of warrior’s nigh, 
- Men of stern mood and tearless eye, 
Even bya mother’s prayer unmoved, 
Soon will they stand beside thee— 
Where shall thy mother hide thee? 


Cleave, cleave, thou solid earth! and yield 
A shelter in thy central cave: 
Heaven! be thy red arm revealed, 
Avert the tyrant’s wrath, and shield 
My last, my sole one from the grave— 
The foe, the foe are near him, 
O whither can I bear him? 


A curse upon thee, ruthless king! 
A mother’s with a nation’s prayer 

Mount on the tempest’s rapid wing, 

And to the Eternal Presence bring 
The frantic accents of despair! 

Now is the avenger nigh thee: 

Let not his sword pass by thee! 


Again—again—my babe, again 
I clasp thee to this bleeding heart.— 
They come—and are thy people slain, 
And dost thou still, O God! restrain 
The avenger, ardent to depart? 
Cr have the lightnings past them, 
Which thou hadst sent to blasthems 


They come! they come! Hold, hold thine hand— 


Thou canst not shed an infant’s blood~ 


Sheathe, murderer, sheathe thy reeking brand: 


Thou wilt not?—Is‘ end’s command 
Fulfilled by his own demon brood? 

O if ye will not spare him, 

Strike first at her that bare him!” 


There’s blood upon that mother’s brow, 
Blood of her child by ruffians shed— 
A voice is heard in Rama now, 
A voice of wailing long and low— 
’Tis Rachel weeping for the dead. 
The mother, broken hearted 
Calls on her babe departed! 


*T were vain to bid her weep no more— 
Only the dreamless grave shall bring 

The rest she cannot fee] before; 

But when thy reign-of blood is o’er 
What doom detested king? 

Guards, tres, behind th 


HEBER. 


From the Spirit and Manners of the Age. 


TO A MOTHER AND HER CHILD, 
[The child asleep on the mother’s bosom. ] 
BY THE REY. HOBART CAUNTER, B. D. 


Fond Mother! how those mild and mellow’d orbs 
Of love and beauty, ting’d with the pure blue 

Of heaven, beam sweetly on thy babe! How calm 
Its sleep! how lovely in its slumbers! hush’d 

By a soft voice, whose witching minstrelsy 
Steal’s o’er the heart like gentle summer airs 
Breathing upon the water tenderly, 

To ruffle not, but sweetly agitate 

Its still clear bosom. Cherub! thou art lull’d 

To slumber with the gentlest lullaby 

That ever fell upon the wearied sense, 

And pillowed where an angel’s cheek might rest, 
Nor feela taint through his pure essence spread— 
So perfectly has virtue hallow’d thee. 


God’s blessing be upon thy babe, fond mother! 
See how it smiles, as if that earnest pray’r 
Stole o’er its steeping sense—as if that smile 
Gave forth the sweet Amen. 


Calm is thy rest 
Pure innocent! an anxious mother’s eye 
Watches thy slumbers—thy young dreams have now 
Nought to disturb them! Like the twilight dawn, 
Where all is redolent, one gen’ral hue 
Pervading nature, looking smilingly 
Thro’ the thin veil of morning, to thine eye 
Is the fair view of life. There’s harmony 
In all that breathes around thee. To thy young 
And ardent: ken, the world seems one vast sphere 
Of living beauty, and a storehouse fraught 
With every thing for joy; but shortly, child, 
The film shall drop from thy delighted eye, 
And show thee all its hideousness: anon 
Stern time shall ripen thy perceptions, now 
So dull and immature; when thou shalt look 
Down its dark vista with an eager glance, 
And there behold the lucid orb of bliss 
Peering behind the murky fogs of wo, 
Liglitning their gloomy track—like the bright sun 
Riding amid its fires, through flashing clouds, 
To show the gath’ring storm. 


But there’s a God 
Above, who shall direct thee through the clash 
Of angry elements, to that pure rest 
‘Where angels wait to welcome thee. When years 
Shall have unlock’d thy reason’s stores, may vice 
Find no asylum in thy heart! [In Him 
Who perish’d for thee, may thine ardent soul _ 
Repose in trust; and from this chequer’d world— 
When thou hast pluck’d its roses with their thorns— 
Thou shalt ascend the Zion of the skies, 
Far, far above the rolling spheres, where reigns 
Thy still incarnate God; and dwell with him, 
And all **the glorious company of heav’n,” 
In bliss ineffable, and light divine. 


From the Congregational Magazine. 
LOVE TO JESUS. 


Reflecting on the crown of thorns, 
Which once my Saviour wore for me, 

Arid all the bitter griefs and scorns, ~° 
Of Olivetand Calvary; 


I wonder at that love divine, 
And while I wonder, I adore; 
I wonder at this heart of mine, 
Which feels such mighty love no more. 


Strange no vibrating chord is found, 
Man’s cold and torpid breast within, 

While angel harps so loudly sound, 
Though angels feel no pardon’d sin. 


But soon the chains of flesh will fall, 
The spirit burst its cell, and soar, 
Then soul, and heart, and mind; will all, 
With fervor, love—will praise, adore! 
JAMES EDMESTON. 


_ Comedy, we are told, cures vice by the power of 
ridicule: this is false; comedy teaches us to laugh at 
‘another, and nothing more. No one sa 


when the 
representation is over, the portrait of 


strong resemblance of myself; setter Pen instantly 
of his neietil 


discerns in it the image and likeness 


miser has a 
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(CPPreserve all your numbers of this paper by care- 
fully filing them. Those who omit this will regret their 
want of care. We have bound up some of the num- 
bers, and find the 52.Nos. will form a handsome volume 
—which will be worth infrinsically twice the amount 
paid for it. 

Nos. not received at the post offices will be sent on 
notice being forwarded.—Those lost or mislaid, will 
be replaced at 64 cents each. 

Remittances per mail, at the publisher’s risk;—up- 
wards of 200 subscribers have already paid—these de- 
serve, and have our thanks, We hope the rest will soon 
imitate their example. We are daily receiving new 
subscribers. 
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number, from the fullowing persons, viz: 
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Md. By Archibald Peurifoy, $5 for himself and John 
H. Allston, S. C. Rev. L. D. Johnson, $3, for books, 
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ber, from the following persons, viz:— 

W. C. Lipscomb, Washington, D. C. S. R. Hobbee, 
P. O. Department, ditto. Wm Powell, Springfield, 
Ohio. G. Domey, Wren county, Ky. John Iveg, Wal- 
lingford, Vt. John Grigg, Philadelphia, Penn, David 


| Ayres, 2. New York, Gideon Davis, Georgetown, D. C. 


Francis Duffy, Hartsville Tenn. James Williams, Civil 
Order, Bedford county, Tenn, (papers sent as per or- 
der.) A. Kittering, Palmyra, Pa. Rey. R. Davidson, 
Warrenton, N. C. W. S. Greenwood, Chestertown, Md. 
Collins & Co. N. Y. (book sent.) J. Harris, Rockhall, 
Md. Albert H. Otis, Bristol, Vt. Wm. Harper, Jr. Cen- 
treville, Md. J. M. © Montgomery. Standing Peach 
Tree, DeKalb county, Georgia, J. L. Cunningham, Bos- 
ton Mass. Sidney Weller, Brinkleyville, N. C. Henry 
L. Baker, Aurora, New York, P. B. Hopper, Centre- 
ville, Md. Archibald Peurifoy, Georgetown; S. C. 
Wm. Price, Unity Md. Wm. S. Stockton, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Rev. Gamaliel Bailey, Cincinnati, Ohio, G. 8. Cook, 
Brooklyn, Hallifax county Va. Rev. L. D. Johnson, 
Wareham, Mass. 


Books have been forwarded since last number to the 
following persons, viz:— | 

Rev. Daniel Bromley, one box, care of Rev. George 
Thomas, N. Y. care of Daniel Bromley, merchant, 
Plattsburg, N- Y. John D. Dyer, 90, Ann street, Bos- 
ton. Mass: one box. Wm. S. Greenwood, Chestertown, 
Md. one package, Wm. Harper, Jr. Centreville, Md. 
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package. 


ERRATA. 
66th page, Ist column, 22d line from the bottom for, 
“‘seemed’’ read secured. . 
67th page, 2d column, 15th and 16th line from the 
bottom, strike out, ‘‘and the widows and children of itin- 
erant ministers. ”’ 


Same page, same column, 10th line from the bottom, 
for, **abandons,” read *‘abandon.”’ 
It is requested that our subscribers who file their pa- 


pers, will turn to the papers specified and make the 
corrections in the margin. 
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in advance, shall receive seven copies of this paper. 
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